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matter to organize an anti-slavery society. Hun-
dreds of them were at work upon public sentiment
in JSTew England, and every town in some parts of
Ohio had such societies, and they were approved
by all the churches. There was comparatively
little objection (except in the cities) to the word
" immediate," which was insisted upon by Garrison.
But many prominent clergymen, statesmen, and
merchants, who were identified with the coloniza-
tion movement, were angered at once when their
pet philanthropy was denounced as a bulwark of
slavery. Whittier's pamphlet and his replies to
the Virginia editors had strongly reinforced the
position taken by Garrison.

The mobs that for a series of years disgraced
the cities of New England had their origin
partly in the feeling that the abolitionists were in
conflict with the churches, and partly in the fear
of business men that our commercial relations
with the South were imperiled by the agitation.
The dirty work of these riots was done by men
who had no care about the principle involved, but
who saw that they had license for rough sport and
even violence, and that they would not be inter-
fered with by the classes which usually insisted
upon order.

When Garrison was in England, in 1833, he
invited George Thompson to visit this country,
and deliver anti-slavery addresses. Thompson
was one of the most eloquent of the English
reformers who had secured the abolition of slavery
in all the British colonies. He came to America
in September, 1834, and wherever he appeared